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What's Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 


MR. McBURNEY: What’s behind the 
Egyptian crisis? Professor Selim, how 
would you answer that? 


MR. SELIM: I think the present trou- 
ble can be summed up in one sentence. 
It’s patriotism, it’s nationalism left 
waiting too long, and it has finally 
gone beyond waiting. It can all be 
settled by recognizing the right of the 
Egyptians to be free. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mowat, what would 
you say? 


MR. MOWAT: Of course, Britain 
quite agrees to the Egyptians’ right 
to be free. The difference comes in 
method. Britain, at this juncture of 
circumstances is reluctant to turn 
over to Egypt the responsibility for 
the defense of the Canal Zone and 
the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the Sudan. 


MR. McBURNEY: What is the Amer- 
ican point of view, McGovern? 


"America Neutral’ 


MR. McGOVERN: As an American 
citizen, may I say we are completely 
neutral in the dispute between Egypt 
on one side and England on the other. 
We are threatened with a possible 
World War III. We are therefore con- 
cerned with the means of communica- 
tion and more especially the Suez 
Canal as a gate which must be kept 
open. We are willing and able to 
fight for the cause of democracy. We 
are looking for law and order, and 
free means of communication, wheth- 
er they be British or Egyptian. 


MR. McBURNEY: We have had an- 
swers from three of our speakers. 
Nichols, where do you stand? 


MR. NICHOLS: As a resident of Egypt 
some years ago, I see here a case of 
deep, wounded pride. The Egyptians 
took a beating from Israel, and the 
British were kicked out of the Iranian 
oil fields. A face-saving formula of 
some kind has got to be discovered 
for beth sides. A basic fact is the 
great distrust of the British, and the 


British diplomatic stupidity in these 
circumstances has led to lasting argu- 
ment. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you say 
to this, Professor Selim? 


MR. SELIM: I think Mr. Mowat’s 
mention of British reluctance at the 
present moment to give in to Egypt 
is an understatement. Egypt has been 
suffering from British military occu- 
pation for seventy years. That is long 
enough to wait. As regards Dr. Mc- 
Govern’s note that America’s interest 
is mainly keeping the Suez Canal 
open, I would like to say the Suez 
Canal was opened by Egypt long be- 
fore England took a hand in the mat- 
ter. The Canal is run by an Interna- 
tional Company which has never com- 
plained of any interference with its 
management, and the West has every 
guarantee that the Canal as a canal 
will be kept open to world traffic. 


Defense of Canal 


MR. MOWAT: That is not the only 
matter. There is the question of de- 
fense of the Canal, and about that, 
Britain is very much concerned. It 
is not quite true that Egypt has been 
under British occupation for seventy 
years. There is the treaty of 1936 to 
run to 1956 which Egypt renounced 
last October, unilaterally. This treaty 
ended the military occupation and 
provided that Britain should keep 
10,000 troops in a strictly limited area 
of the Canal Zone. 


MR. McBURNEY: It would help this 
discussion considerably, Professor 
Selim, if you would state the precise 
Egyptian position. What are you ask- 
ing? 

MR. SELIM: We are asking for two 
things that some people think are 
separate but we believe are absolute- 
ly interrelated. One, is to be com- 
pletely and finally rid of British mili- 
tary occupation, which I repeat has 
been there for 70 years. It’s name 
has been changed, but the bitter fact 
has not been changed. The second re- 
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quest is that we should be permitted 
to unite ourselves with the southern 
part of the Nile Valley, which is the 
Sudan. We were one country, one 
political unit for many, many times in 
history, and throughout the 19th cen- 


tury it was one country until Britain 


got into the Sudan, after she got into 
Egypt, and her only claim was to be 
a partner in administration in Sudan. 
Therefore, if we manage to solve the 
first problem, which is British occupa- 
tion of Egypt, the second problem 
coming out as a branch from it should 
be settled at the same time. 


MR. McBURNEY: That casts Britain 
in an unenviable position. What is the 
British position, Mowat? 


Sudan Question 


MR. MOWAT: I will speak first to the 
Sudan question, so we can return to 
the more important one of the defense 
of the Canal Zone. In Sudan, Britain 
would deny that Egypt has had long 
historic position. It was only in the 
19th century that the Sudan came 
under Egyptian control. That ended 
with the revolt of 1884 and 1885 cul- 
minating in the Massacre of Khar- 
toum. The Sudan was assisted with 
British forces, with very few British 
soldiers taking part in 1899. The joint 
administration, which in effect has 
been complete British administration 
since 1924, dates from that event. 


MR. McBURNEY: What is the Brit- 
ish position so far as the Sudan area 
is concerned? 


MR. MOWAT: The British position is 
that Sudan is an area distinct from 
Egypt as far as people, languages, 
and the religion of many of them is 
concerned, that there has grown up 
there a solvent administrative system, 
great increase in the economic wel- 
fare of the country, considerable in- 
crease in education and health facili- 
ties, that recently Britain, unfortun- 
ately, without being able to get Egyp- 
tian agreement on the matter, set up 
a legislative assembly in 1948. Now 
it proposes following the agreement 
of a constitutional commission to give 
to the Sudan complete self-govern- 
ment, that is, a two-chamber parlia- 
ment and a cabinet, this very year. 
The British position, then, is that the 


Sudanese should decide for them- 
selves on the principle of self-deter- 
mination, what they want to do, 
whether to become completely inde- 
pendent, or join with the Egyptians in 
some future status. 


MR. McBURNEY: McGovern, what is 
America’s stake in this? 


Self-Determination 


MR. McGOVERN: Of course, obvious- 
ly, we are not directly concerned with 
Sudan one way or the other. I do 
agree with Professor Mowat here, 
that is, if we are concerned with the 
principles of self-determination, which 
in general is the American position, 
there seems to be no reason that the 
Sudan should go to England or go to 
Egypt. Mowat pointed out the connec- 
tions between the Sudan and Egypt 
are modern only since Mehemet Ali’s 
time. In the 19th century, Egypt 
temporarily conquered the Sudan. 
Her background and traditions, the 
race of the Egyptians and the race of 
the Sudanese are completely different. 
In Sudan there are different tribes, 
mostly of the Negroid, not that that 
makes them better or worse than the 
Egyptians, but they are different in 
character from the Egyptians. They 
are Mohammedans and many of the 
Sudanese tribes are not Mohamme- 
dans, and the type of Mohammedan- 
ism is different from the Mohamme- 
danism of the Egyptians. As impar- 
tial outsiders, we would say that we 
would like to see Sudan grow up into 
an independent nation. 


We can go back further — Nichols 
has pointed out the question of psy- 
chology. There is a boiling up of na- 
tionalism which has blown off its head 
and we have to realize Egypt has not 
really been governed by the Egyptians 
since 500 B.C. They have been gov- 
erned by the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Arabs, the Mame- 
lukes, and the Turks. Even the pres- 
ent ruling family of Egypt and the 
present ruling classes in Egypt are 
the descendants of the Turks, Alban- 
ians and other people who have come 
down from Turkey in the beginning of 
the 19th century. It was not until 1880 
when the slow race of the native 
Egyptian population came forward. 
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Whenever you get nationalism coming 
“as late as that, it hits them hard. Like 
a childhood disease, when you get the 
disease as a child, you get over it but 
it is very bad when you get it later 
in life. The Egyptians’ nationalism 
has come late in life and they are 
blowing off steam. 

_ Going back to the Sudan, her na- 
tionalism comes to the top and na- 
tionalism so frequently becomes im- 
perialism. First of all, you want to 
have self-rule. We had self-determina- 
tion in Germany — they must be free 
and now we have ‘‘lebensraum’”’ — 
they want to have elbow space. That 
is the clear case. Here the Egyptians, 
in addition to being free, want to have 
control over another area completely 
different from their own geographical- 
ly and ideologically. 


MR. McBURNEY: We are talking 
about two issues here, the Sudan and 
the Canal. Are they two issues? 


Sudan and Egypt 


MR. SELIM: They appear as two, but 
they are really one. As regards the 
Sudan, I would like to point out, I 
differ very strongly from the two 
speakers here as regards to the Sudan 
being a different geographic area, in- 
habited by different peoples talking 
different languages. They are as near 
to each other, Sudan and Egypt, as 
any two regions can be. They depend 
on one river; they are completely de- 
pendent upon each other economical- 
ly; there has been intermarriage 
since prehistoric times. The major 
religion in Sudan is Islam; the prin- 
ciple language is Arabic. If, after all, 
the Sudan is considered a separate, 
different region from Egypt then I 
don’t understand what we are here 
for. Secondly, the Sudan has been 
part of Egypt off and on for many 
years in history. When the British 
came in 1882 the British turned it 
into two regions although it was one 
political unit. They came in 1889 as 
a co-administrator of the Sudan, but 
that gives you an idea of how she 
runs her international agreements. 
She took the lion’s share of the ad- 
ministration, pushed Egypt out of the 
Sudan, and is now proclaiming the 
right of the Sudanese to determine 


their fate. Why not allow Egypt to 
determine its fate as well? 


Air Defense 


MR. NICHOLS: We get back here to 
the thing I said originally which is 
behind so much of this Egyptian prob- 
lem or the crisis. There is this desire 
to get rid of the British, to drive them 
from Egyptian soil. I would like, if I 
may, therefore, to address myself to 
the one phase of the Canal Zone, and 
that is its defense. I don’t think any- 
one here wants to claim he is a mili- 
tary expert, but it would seem to me 
in very general terms that the defense 
of the Canal is involved primarily in 
connection with air warfare; the Rus- 
sians could very conceivably mount 
an attack from within their borders 
and drop atomic bombs at some fu- 
ture date upon the Canal and knock it 
out. It would seem in those circum- 
stances therefore, that the actual 
number of troops required on the 
Canal, be they Egyptian or foreign 
troops is not great in any circum- 
stances, at least only enough to take 
care of possible paratroopers. Now 
the results of World War II have left 
this situation: The British have been 
pushed to the westward into Libya. 
They have their bases there. They 
have Cyprus directly north of Egypt 
in the Mediterranean, a key position, 
and they have their bases in Iraq and 
Jordan. In addition to that, the Amer- 
icans and British have certain com- 
mitments and definite arrangements 
with the Turks. These are the bases 
for possible defense of the ~Canal 
against air attacks, which is the im- 
portant thing. You just can’t simply 
sit with a radar scope on top of the 
canal and hope to do anything about 
an attack from Russia. You have got 
to intercept them. The distances here 
are relatively short, 1500 miles to the 
Russian borders. It seems to me in 
this military situation, too much em- 
phasis is being placed upon the need 
of camping right on the Canal, and 
that is why I take the view that some 
formula should be found, could be 
found to get British troops as such out 
of the Canal area because of the 
other bases to which they have access. 
In connection with the training of 
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troops to take care of order on the 
Canal and provide defense against 
paratroop attacks of any kind, that is 
of course a question which I should 
like to hear Professor Selim say some- 
thing about. 


MR. SELIM: One important aspect of 
the defense of the Canal that seems to 
be overlooked is the fact that defense 
implies two things — military bases 
and military armament, and the heart 
of the people, their cordiality, their 
friendship to the powers of defense. 
If by hanging on to the bases in the 
Canal Zone and keeping the British 
there against the wishes of the people 
of the area you are insuring one thing, 
which is military power, you are com- 
pletely undermining the real defense 
of the area by making the people hos- 
tile to the Western cause. It will be 
a great pity, if this happens. 


MR. MOWAT: We will, of course, 
agree that defense involves those two 
elements, but at the moment, your 
case for entrusting it to the Egyptians 
seems a weak one when we look at 
the instability of the government of 
the Egyptians, when we see the 
appalling riot that occurred in Cairo 
a few weeks ago. This does not seem 
the moment to turn over the defense 
to the people themselves without some 
guarantees for foreign participation. 


Create a Vacuum 


MR. McBURNEY: We are now deal- 
ing with the issue, Professor Selim, 
that concerns the American people 
most, that the withdrawal of Britain 
from Sudan and from the Canal Zone 
would create a vacuum into which the 
Russians would move militarily and 
politically. 


MR. SELIM: I know this issue is of 
paramount importance, not only to 
the Western world, but I assure you, 
to Egypt itself. We have no desire 
whatever to be rid of the British only 
to have the Russians on our back. 
That would be more than stupid; that 
would be fatal. What we want to do 
is take our part in the defense of the 
Middle East, not be spectators on the 
sidelines, and watch others do the 
defending for us. It is too humiliating, 
and we refuse to stand by. We want 


to take our share in the defense of our 
area, aS you are helping Western 
Europe to create a European army, 
we ask ourselves, ‘‘Why don’t you 
help the Arabs create an Arabic 
army?”’ 


MR. McGOVERN: We come to the 
crux of the matter from the American 
point of view. The only thing that 
America is interested in is law, order, 
stability and a means to get through 
the Suez Canal and other areas in the 
Near East. We are not trying to back 
up the British or Egyptians. What we 
are after is a practical solution; and 
to my mind, the thing to do is to have 
a Middle East Command of some sort; 
and as far as I am concerned, I am ~ 
perfectly satisfied to see it led by an 
Egyptian general. I have no objection — 
whatsoever to that. We do want se- 
curity, assurance that the Canal Zone 
will be and can be defended. Unfor- 
tunately, the Americans are skeptical 
as to the ability of the Egyptians to 
defend themselves. Egypt is a young 
nation with a young military tradi- 
tion. The army has not proved satis- 
factory. In the little fighting of the 
Arab nations against Palestine, the 
Egyptians were ignominously de- 
feated. America feels she cannot de- 
pend on the strength of the Egyptian 
army as opposed to the Turkish army, 
for example. The Turkish army is 
excellent. They have shown well both 
in Turkey and in Korea. I do think 
there should be British or American 
or French, someone there to make a 
nucleus to train troops to provide 
stability. 


"Defend Area Themselves’ 


MR. SELIM: The natural way to cre- 
ate a Middle East defense is to get 
the people of the Middle East them- 
selves to work for their defense and 
get them to want to defend their 
areas. The whole trouble is, so far, 
we don’t feel the Middle East belongs 
to the people of the Middle East, that 
Egypt belongs to the Egyptians. In 
the last two wars, Egypt helped the 
Western powers as well as it could, 
only to find afterward she had herself 
under British dominion and she was 
still having the trouble of getting 
them out. Unless you give people 
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freedom, then they have nothing to 
fight for. 


MR. NICHOLS: Do you feel, Profes- 
sor Selim, that Iraq belongs to the 
Iraqis with those British bases there? 


MR. SELIM: I think Britain is coming 
up for some trouble there. I don’t 
know how long she will wait, but it is 
coming up. 

MR. MOWAT: If you are in earnest 
in your desire to participate and take 
the lead in the defense of the area, I 
don’t understand why the proposals by 
Britain, the United States, France, 
and Turkey, given I think on October 
10, for a Middle Eastern Command 
were rejected by you. The British 
position has simply been one of hold- 
ing on to the defensive strength that 
it has in the Canal Zone until newer 
and more mutual international ar- 
rangements can take their place. Yet 
you rejected those proposals. 


Middle East Command 


MR. McGOVERN: If I may put in a 
word again, it is psychological. Actu- 
ally, American troops are scattered 
in England, France, and West Ger- 
many, and they don’t bother with 
them, they welcome them there. The 
situation however in Egypt is differ- 
ent. There is very keen sensitivity, 
almost an inferiority complex. The 
problem is partly due to this. They 
are terrified to have foreign troops 
there. As a matter of fact, I think it 
would be sensible as an aid and pro- 
tection to the Egyptian people for 
them to join in a Middle East Com- 
mand, and from my point of view, 
have an Egyptian general at the top. 


MR. SELIM: But the position of 
foreign troops in a country depends on 
the standing they have there. Ameri- 
cans in England and France are there 
on the invitation, on the insistence of 
these two countries. I can’t imagine 
they would behave as the British are 
behaving in Egypt now — shooting the 
French and British if they wanted 
them to leave. That is where the 
trouble comes in. We have had these 
British troops, not because of a Com- 
munistic danger, they were there long 
before Communism was heard of or 
Fascism for that matter. They are 


there in spite of our wishes, shooting 
us down, cutting one part of the coun- 
try away from the other, controlling it 
as part of Britain herself, and talking 
at the same time of friendship and of 
partnership. The two things don’t go 
together. 


MR. MOWAT: No one regrets the 
sorties lately any more than the 
British. 


MR. SELIM: They called them! 


International Defense First 


MR. MOWAT: They didn’t call them! 
They were there in the Canal Zone 
already. The incidents began when 
the British had to defend their posi- 
tion, their own people, from the shoot- 
ing, sniping, looting, and the like. 
That is how the disorder came about. 
The crux of this is a matter of 
method. Both countries agree that 
the present situation should change. 
The Egyptians say, ‘‘Take every Brit- 
ish soldier out within a year and then 
we will make arrangements for de- 
fense of the British.’’ We feel that 
concerted arrangements for interna- 
tional defense come first and then we 
are willing. That is the crux of the 
problem. 


MR. SELIM: We have been talking 
with Britain for five years. This did 
not come up last October. We have 
been discussing and negotiating on the 
friendliest basis for five years and if 
we can’t come to an understanding 
after five years, can we be accused of 
being impatient? 


MR. MOWAT: These negotiations led 
to an agreement initiated in 1946: The 
British were to withdraw from their 
wartime positions in Egypt by 1949, 
but that agreement fell to the ground 
because the Egyptians, in the British 
view, went back on it, and the matter 
on which they went back was this 
other question of the Sudan. There 
was a difference in interpretation as 
to the wording of the agreement in 
which, within the framework of the 
unity of the two countries under the 
Egyptian crown, there was to be prog- 
ress in the Sudan toward self-deter- 
mination. The Egyptian position is 
that whatever progress there is to- 
ward self-government in the Sudan 
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must be under the Egyptian crown. 
Britain then said, ‘‘That, too, must be 
left to the Sudanese to decide.’’ That 
is why the earlier agreement failed 
and the negotiations were resumed in 
1950. 


MR. NICHOLS: As the originators, 
under the Wilson Doctrine, of self- 
determination, in many respects, we 
came in there I think you will agree, 
to embarrass the British in their 
Empire relations all along the line 
all these years. Now this argument 
might be brought up by the Egyp- 
tians, and it will hold some water, 
that the British would be kind toward 
the doctrine of self-determination so 
far as the Sudan is concerned, if the 
British were quite sure that the Su- 
danese would vote their way. Is that 
an overstatement, a little too much 
prejudice in it, or what? 


MR. MOWAT: It might have been 
true 20 years ago. I don’t think it is 
true now. England’s statement in 
November said that the Sudanese now 
achieving self-government would be 
completely free to decide, including 
the question whether they would stay 
under the Egyptian crown or not. It 
has been slow to change its colonial 
methods, but that is not true in the 
last 20 years. The whole tendency 
has been to bring countries more 
rapidly to independence and the rec- 
ord of what India and Burma have 
achieved is an example of that. 


A Plebiscite 


MR. SELIM: I think what Mr. Nichols 
said about the British intention of get- 
ting the Sudanese to determine them- 
selves on Britain’s side does hold 
water, because here is Britain refus- 
ing to accept Egypt’s challenge to 
have a plebiscite immediately to ask 
the Sudanese now, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, how they would 
like that country to be arranged. 
They would like to stay for a year or 
two to direct public opinion, to make 
them vote in the way they would like 
to have them vote. 


MR. MOWAT: What Egypt would like 
is to have Britain withdraw, leaving a 
vacuum so they could send their 
agents in to get the vote. 


MR. McGOVERN: To get back to the 
real issue, we Americans as Ameri- 
cans, are interested in seeing what 
would happen in the immediate future 
if the British and any other troops 
withdrew. Would Egypt be able to 
have a strong and stable government 
inside? Would she have a strong and 
stable air force on the outside? As - 
Mr. Nichols has pointed out, the 
major defense of the Suez Canal 
would have to be by air, and it seems, 
no matter how many land forces there 
are, the major thing is to have an 
important air base there. Will Egypt 
be in a position to have a strong air 
defense of the Suez Canal? In other 
words, will Egypt be able to have a 
strong government, such as we have 
at the moment in India, or will Egypt 
become another Burma which is 
chaos? Most of us here are frightened 
that it will be chaos. The British 
stepped in in 1882 because of wide- 
spread rioting, disorder at that par- 
ticular time. In the meantime, they 
have withdrawn from Egypt proper 
and Egypt proper is completely inde- 
pendent. The riots inside of Cairo the 
last few weeks show that. There is 
great danger of anarchy and things 
falling to pieces, the one thing we are 
most concerned with. 


A Stable Government 


MR. SELIM: I assure you that Egypt 
can produce as stable a regime and 
as stable a government as any in the 
world. The present trouble we have 
had is because of the presence of the 
British, not in spite of it. Once the 
British are out, we will have peace 
and order, as we had had for many, 
many years. As regards our ability 
to defend the Canal by anti-aircraft, 
we did that in World War II and the 
evidence of Lord Wilson and Lord 
Waverly, and others, prove that the 
Egyptian Air Forces were a great 
help. 


MR. MOWAT: Your cue is to accept 


the proposals, negotiate over them for 
a Middle Eastern Command. 


MR. NICHOLS: What then, Professor 
Selim, would be the Egyptian reaction 
should a group of the powers or Bri- 
tain itself say, ‘‘We agree, we’ll get 
out.’’ 
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MR. SELIM: I think we would be 
throwing our hats in the air and be 
very much on your side. 

MR. NICHOLS: What would be your 
way of implementing the defense of 
the Canal? 

MR. SELIM: We would certainly 
_ come forward with constructive pro- 
posals. We would ask that the Canal 
and the Middle East as a whole should 
be responsible first and foremost to 
the people of the Middle East, working 
co-jointly and under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

MR. NICHOLS: Where would Western 
help come in? 

MR. SELIM: We would welcome her 
as soon as we felt the need for it, 
which would be almost immediately. 
MR. McBURNEY: What will be the 
effect of the recent change of govern- 
ment in Egypt? 

MR. SELIM: I think it has given rea- 
soning and negotiation its last chance. 
There is no change on the stand of the 


national command — there is only a 
difference in the approach and we are 
not going out to fight the British and 
make it awkward for them and for us 
to live together. We are hoping that 
the new government in Egypt will 
arrange reasonably a solution of this 
matter. 


MR. McGOVERN: You haven’t pre- 
cipitated a crisis at an awkward time 
to embarrass the British? i 


MR. SELIM: The time is unfavorable 
for Egypt — it is one of those things. 
MR. NICHOLS: I disagree. I think 
that the factor of the psychological 
face-saving is great. I am sorry if I 
feel that way, but I do. 

MR. SELIM: We gave Britain a 
twelve months’ warning that this 
“declaration of independence’’ on our 
part was coming about, and she 
couldn’t have been taken by sur- 
prise. .. 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt, but our time is up. 
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